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THE NEXT MEETING OF THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 
AND THE ABYSSINIAN PROBLEM. 


HEN, on May 13, the last meeting of the League Council 
W adjourned, until June 16, without coming to any decision 


as to the action to be taken with regard to the problem 
of Italy and Abyssinia, the reason given for this was that furthe’ 
time was necessary to “ permit the members to consider the 
situation created by the grave new steps taken by the Italian 


Government.’”? 

The French elections, too, were only just over, and it was felt 
to be essential that the exact character of the new French Govern- 
ment should be known before there could be any hope of concerted 
action by the Council, of whatever value this action might be. 
The month’s breathing space was accordingly calculated to give 
all the Governments, including the French, just enough time to 
think over the implications—in the light of Italian declarations 
about Abyssinia—of whatever decision was to be reached re- 
garding sanctions ; for it can hardly be doubted that the question 
as to their continuance or otherwise will now have to be faced. 


In order to make the setting for this next meeting clear it may 
be useful to recapitulate shortly the procedure adopted by the 
League up to the present, and to say something of the diplomatic 
repercussions of the events both at Geneva and in Abyssinia. 


The steps taken by the League in October, when the violation 
of her obligations under the Covenant by Italy was established, 
have already been described in this Bulletin, as have the various 
proposals put into operation to give effect to the sanctions implicit 
in Article 16 of the Covenant.? A word may, however, be added 
here as to the fate of the so-called oil sanctions, which were 
considered by the Sanctions Committee at different times over 
a period of some three months. 

On November 2 the Canadian delegate at Geneva had proposed 
that coal, oil, iron and steel should be added to the list of imports 
to Italy on which an embargo had been placed, but it was felt that 
it would be useless to do this unless there were good reason to 
believe that such a step would deprive Italy of the supplies without 
which she could not continue the war. The proposal was adopted 
in principle by the Committee of Eighteen on November 6, subject 
to the replies received from the various Governments concerned 
as to whether they would give it active support. By the end 
of November the position was that the Governments of Argentina, 
Rumania, the U.S.S.R., India, Iraq, Finland, Latvia and Greece had 





(1) By the proclamation of the annexation of Abyssinia on May 9. 


_ (2) Vide the issues of October 26, 1935, and November 23, 1935, Vol. XII, 
Nos. 8 and 10. Also “Abyssinia and Italy,’ for the earlier history. Information 
Dept. Paper No. 16, and ‘‘ Sanctions,’’ Paper No. 17 
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affirmed their readiness to enforce the embargo ;' at the same time 
however, the members of the Committee of Eighteen, other than the 
British and French, were told by the Italian delegate at Geneva 
that voting for it would be regarded by his Government as ay 
“unfriendly act.” 

The Committee of Eighteen did not meet again till December 12. 
but by this time the whole problem had been completely over. 
shadowed by the peace proposals associated with the names of 
M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare.? In the face of the necessity 
of dealing with the situation which their publication had brought 
about the Committee at once decided that the proposals must be 
fully discussed, and that meanwhile no action would be taken on 
the question of extending sanctions to include an embargo on oil, 
It was not until after the middle of January that the new problem 
was out of the way, with the decision of the Council that there 
was no prospect whatever of the Hoare-Laval plan forming a basis 
for negotiations in which both Abyssinia and Italy would take part. 
On January 22, however, the Committee of Eighteen took up the 
oil question again and appointed a Committee of Experts to 
examine the conditions governing the trade in and transport of 
oil. It set to work at once, circularizing the Governments of the 
oil producing countries, and on February 12 it issued a report 
giving many particulars of the imports, stocks and consumption 
of oil by Italy since 1932, but as regards 1935 it was not possible 
to secure definite figures.» As far as could be judged, however, 
Italy was believed to possess stocks sufficient for 34 months. 

The most important findings of the Committee were, first, that 
an embargo would not affect Italy’s ability to prosecute the war 
unless the U.S.A. were to limit exports of oil to that country to 
the normal level of exports before 1935 ; and second, that the U.S.A. 
could supply all her needs. As to the question of transport, Italy's 
own fleet of tankers could carry at least 1,750,000 tons of oil a 
year.‘ 

When the Committee of Eighteen met again on March 2 
Mr. Eden stated that the British Government, having examined 
the report, were in favour of the imposition of the oil embargo, 
and were prepared to join in the application of this sanction if 
the other supplying and transporting States which were members 
of the League were prepared to do likewise. Though he was 
supported by the delegates of the U.S.S.R. and Rumania, it was 
very soon obvious that there was not anything like general 
agreement among the members of the Committee on the subject, 


(1) Mexico expressed her readiness to do so, on December 13. 

(2) These proposals were forwarded to Addis Ababa and Rome on December 9 
Vide Bulletin of December 21, 1935, pages 39-40 for particulars. 

(3) For details of the report see the Bulletin of February 22 last, page 27. 

(4) Italy’s consumption in 1935 was estimated at 3} million tons, including 
the petrol, oil, etc., sent to East Africa. 
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and in spite of the efforts of the British delegate to keep it before 
that body, the matter was allowed to drop. 

As will be shown later, it was at this point that fresh attempts 
at conciliation were made, and the sanctions question was shelved 
until it could be seen whether these had any chance of success. 

As the Committee is composed of all the States in the League 
which are important as sources of supply of raw materials this was 
tantamount to a failure of the Assembly to decide to extend the 
sanctions to include an embargo on the supply of oil. It was, 
of course, unfortunate that Herr Hitler’s action of March 7 in 
occupying the Rhineland with military forces should have come 
so soon after the Committee’s meeting, since this rendered the 
statesmen of the principal countries of Europe quite incapable 
of giving their attention to anything but the situation brought 
about by the violation of Locarno and of the Treaty of Versailles. 


The other developments in connection with the problem have 
all been concerned with proposals put forward for conciliation in 
the dispute and for a permanent settlement. The Hoare-Laval 
plan for a settlement was first considered by the League Council 
on December 18, but as the replies of the two Governments con- 
cerned to the proposals had not been received an adjournment was 
decided upon. It was already quite clear by the next day, however, 
that there was no possibility whatever of the plan being found 
acceptable by the Council, even as a basis on which to start 
discussion, and that body accordingly adopted a resolution stating 
that it did not consider it was called upon to express an opinion 
in regard to it, and merely instructed the Committee of Thirteen 
“to examine the situation as a whole as it may appear in the light 
} of the information which the Committee may procure.’”’ This 
} information made it quite clear that all attempts at conciliation 

would be fruitless, and the Committee adopted a report on 
January 21 stating that there was at the moment no prospect for 
} the success of conciliation within the framework of the League, 

but that it was open to either side to present proposals. This 
report the Council adopted two days later, Baron Aloisi being 
present, but not voting. 

In spite of this, fresh appeals were made at the beginning of 
March to both belligerents, at the instigation of the French 
delegation. When the Committee of Eighteen met on March 2 
M. Flandin proposed that the Committee of Thirteen should be 
} summoned to see whether another appeal for a cessation of 
hostilities could be made, and even suggested that the discussions 
in the “ Eighteen’ on the subject of the oil embargo should not 
be continued until the ‘‘ Thirteen ’’’ had considered the proposal. 
It was then that Mr. Eden made the statement as to the British 
Government’s readiness to impose the oil sanction, and when, the 
next day, the Thirteen adopted a resolution addressing ‘‘ to both 
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belligerents an urgent appeal for the opening of negotiations , __ 
with a view to the definite restoration of peace’’ he accepte; 
it only on the understanding that the work of the Eighteen 
the question of the oil embargo should not be interrupted o, 
delayed. Unfortunately it was at this juncture that the Germay 
occupation of the Rhineland relegated the Abyssinian problem 
far into the background.' 

The Committee of Thirteen did, however, meet again 
March 23 to consider the replies of Italy and Abyssinia to the 
appeal. Signor Mussolini had on March g replied to the League, 
accepting in principle to enter into negotiations, but in the 
Abyssinian view this guarded statement was made solely with the 
object of preventing the imposition of the embargo on oil. The 
Abyssinian reply, which reached Geneva on March 5, agreed to 
the opening of negotiations “subject to the provisions of the 
Covenant being respected.’’ Sefior Madariaga accordingly invited 
the two Governments to put themselves into direct relations with 
him, and on April 2 the Italian Government replied agreeing to 
do so, and proposed to send a delegate to Geneva after Easter. 
It also suggested that, in view of the importance of the problem 
of determining the method of initiating contacts it would seem 
desirable, if Sefior Madariaga considered it useful, that a first 
exchange of ideas of a general character should take place with 
the head of the Government in Rome. This suggestion was not 
regarded in Geneva as in keeping with League methods or ideas. 

The Ethiopian Government replied with an appeal to the 
League, also on April 2, pointing out that since the Council's 
appeal the Italians had “redoubled their barbarity, employing 
instruments of war and methods prohibited by international 
treaties signed by Italy.’’ The Government, it continued, felt the 
utmost bitterness when they found that not only had Article 16 
of the Covenant not been enforced, but that Italy had succeeded 
in getting the oil sanction postponed, and even hoped to obtain 
the abolition of all the sanctions by bargaining. 

Sefior Madariaga reported, on April 5, that the Ethiopian 
Government had told him that their attitude as to the proposed 
conversations would be stated as soon as the assurance had been 
received that Italy intended to negotiate within the framework 
of the League and in the spirit of the Covenant. 

He also reported the suggestion of the Italian Government 
that he should go to Rome. 

On April 8 the Committee of Thirteen met again and decided 
that the Chairman should get into touch at once with the repre 
sentatives of Italy and Abyssinia to obtain a clear indication 





(1) Incidentally, on March 5, Signor Mussolini was understood to have informed 
the British and French Governments that an oil embargo would lead to Italys 
withdrawal from the League, repudiation of the Locarno obligations, and de 
nunciation of the military arrangements with France. 
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whether there was hope that Italy -would agree to open negotia- 
tions. Mr. Eden at once made a protest against the manner in 
which the procedure of conciliation was being allowed to drag 
on indefinitely, and insisted that this time the Committee must 
not on any account be allowed to disperse without coming to a 
definite decision. He ended by emphasizing that if no such “ clear 
indication ’’ as was referred to were obtained the British Govern- 
ment would reserve its decision as to the steps it would take. 

It was arranged next day that negotiations between the Italians 
and Abyssinians should begin on April 14, and Mr. Eden then 
urged that the Committee should remain in session till that date. 

The discussion on April 9 revealed a serious difference of point 
of view between the British and French delegates. M. Flandin 
contended that the task of the Committee was to obtain information 
and to initiate negotiations for peace. Neither it nor the League 
Council? could dictate to the parties, and he even went on to say 
that if the Council met and Abyssinia broke off the negotiations, 
she would have to be held responsible for prolonging the war. 

This view of the Committee’s task was definitely rejected by 
Mr. Eden, who pointed out that its object was to secure a peace 
within the framework of the Covenant. Even during the negotia- 
tions he could not countenance the aggressor and the aggrieved 
being considered as on an equal footing. 

The British Foreign Secretary also drew attention to the fact 
that five weeks had already elapsed since the appeal had been 
made to Italy and Abyssinia, and, in principle, accepted, but 
nothing had been done except at the scene of the hostilities, where 
the Italian attacks had been intensified. 

With the Easter holidays just ahead, the suggestion was put 
forward that the Committee should adjourn until April 16,* and 
to this Mr. Eden was compelled to agree, but his efforts to prevent 
any further delay were successful to the extent that he secured 
the passage of a resolution, on April 10, calling on the chairman 
of the Committee of Eighteen to warn the members to be ready 
to meet any time, while he also made certain that when the 
Committee of Thirteen met on April 16 it would be compelled to 
record either the failure or the potential success of the negotia- 
tions which, it was hoped, would be opened between the two 
belligerents. 

As regards these negotiations, the Ethiopian delegate informed 
the Committee of Thirteen the same day that he was ready to open 
peace discussions, but on two conditions in addition to those 
previously laid down ;3 first, that they should be presided over 


(1) It will be remembered that the Committee is identical with the Council, 
except for the absence of Italy. 


(2) Easter Day was April 12. 
(3) i.e. that any settlement should be within the framework of the League and 


in the spirit of the Covenant. 
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by the Chairman or the Secretary-General, and second, that Italy 
should state her aims beforehand. 

The Italian attitude was not expected to be conciliatory, but 
the terms submitted by Baron Aloisi nevertheless caused some 
surprise by their uncompromizing nature.* When the Committee 
of Thirteen reassembled on April 16 it was learnt that the Italian 
delegate’s instructions comprized the following: (1) No negotia- 
tions in the presence of any League observer, but only directly 
with the Ethiopian representatives. (2) Italy would not in any 
event state her terms to the League, or any organ of the League 
but only to the Abyssinians. (3) Italy refused to negotiate in 
Geneva, and (4) refused to cease hostilities. 

The Ethiopian delegation was informed of these terms and 
rejected them out of hand. Representations made to both sides 
were unavailing, except to the extent of persuading the Italians 
to say that they would keep the League informed of the progress 
of the negotiations. M. Paul-Boncour made a personal appeal 
to Baron Aloisi, but without result. There was nothing to be 
done but to draft a report placing on record the failure of this 
last attempt at conciliation, and this was adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen on April 18 and referred to the Council. 

The next step was the meeting of the Council on April 20. 
After a prolonged discussion of the report a resolution was passed, 
with one adverse vote (Italy), of which the following were the 
main points : 

By it the Council took note of the report of the Committee 
of Thirteen ;? approved and renewed the appeal to the two parties 
for a cessation of hostilities; noted that the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, on March 5, agreed to the opening of negotiations within 
the framework of the League, and that the Italian Government, 
on March g, agreed in principle to the opening of negotiations ; 
regretted that the efforts at conciliation had failed, and that the 
war, therefore, was continuing ‘“‘ under conditions which had been 
declared to be contrary to the Covenant’’; addressed to Italy 
a “‘ supreme appeal that she should bring to the settlement of her 
dispute with Ethiopia that spirit which the League of Nations is 
entitled to expect from one of its original members’’; and 
recalled that both countries were bound by the Protocol of June 17, 
1925 on the use of gas and by the Convention regarding the conduct 
of war. 

So matters rested, as far as the League was concerned, until 
May 11, but by then Addis Ababa had been in Italian hands for 





(1) It is very possible that by this time the Italian Government were prac 
tically certain that a complete victory over the Abyssinian forces was well in sight. 

(2) This consisted of a record of the stages through which the efforts at con- 
ciliation had passed since December 19, quoted the report to the Council of 
January 23, and ended with the words “as the situation was on that date so it 
remains to-day.” 
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nearly a week, while the Emperor was already in Jerusalem. On 
May 11 the Council met, and Baron Aloisi walked out when he 
found that No. 18 on the agenda was the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 
The view expressed by Mr. Eden that this should remain was 
supported unanimously by the other Council members, and on 
the following day a resolution was passed leaving the situation as 
regards sanctions unaltered, but postponing until June 16 the 
discussion of item No. 18. 

The discussion of this resolution was interesting as revealing 
some of the differences of view on the question of the continuation 
of sanctions which the collapse of Abyssinian resistance has made 
it necessary to face. 

The so-called ‘‘ neutral ’’ States of Europe" had met in Geneva 
on May 9 to confer on the subject of the relations between neutrality 
and the obligations implicit in the Covenant. The meeting was 
private, but it is generally believed that some of them consider 
that a policy of real neutrality is incompatible with membership 
of the League. It is also certain that some of them feel that 
sanctions are too slow in their effect, while they also feel con- 
siderable apprehension from the realization that they involve 
risk of conflict. As far as is known, however, the conference took 
no definite decision as to:the line of policy to be pursued until it 
had been seen what action the Council would take. 

Other countries which now gave indications of their concern 
at the situation brought about by the failure of sanctions to stop 
the war were Argentina, Chile, Ecuador and Switzerland. As to 
the first of these, though the Argentine Government adhered to 
the sanctions proposals adopted in November last, doubt has 
been expressed as to whether the action it has taken has rendered 
them effective. The delegation at Geneva now made a 
reservation in respect of the Council resolution, objecting to the 
adjournment of the discussion. 

The Chilean delegate pointed out that sanctions no longer had 
any object and, in a letter to the Secretary-General on May 14, 
maintained that as the war had ended “it would be proper to 
discontinue ’’ them. 

The Government of Ecuador argued that as soon as Italy had 
declared herself ready to negotiate the situation should have been 
simplified by raising sanctions, and the delegation refused to 
associate itself with their maintenance by voting for a resolution 
which declared there was no cause to remove them. 

Switzerland has, all along, been quite frank in stating that 
the imposition of sanctions in their entirety is virtually an im- 
possibility for her. The Federal Council considered the problem 
during the Council meeting, and decided to pursue the policy of 
co-operation with the League; but it was generally understood 





_ (1) They were Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Holland, Spain and 
Switzerland. 
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that a majority of the members regarded the continuance of 
sanctions to be purposeless now that the war was over. 

Since then the Argentine delegate has asked the Secretary- 
General that a special meeting of the Assembly should be summoned 
to discuss the whole problem, on the ground that all the members 
of the League should be given an opportunity of taking part in 
this and of assuming their responsibility in the matter. If this 
course is taken the Council meeting may be postponed for a few 
days, with the object of holding it in the same week as the meeting 
of the Assembly.' 

The attitude of Austria, Hungary and Albania has already 
been referred to in previous articles in this Bulletin.? Paraguay 
gave notice in February, 1935 of her withdrawal from the League, 
and in November she ignored the League communication an- 
nouncing the adoption of the sanctions proposals. Guatemala 
has followed suit, in giving notice of withdrawal, by a letter dated 
May 16 last, but it is understood that the reason for this is economic 
rather than political. 

Finally, in estimating the results, existing and potential, of 
the sanctions already imposed it is as well to remember that the 
list of countries which do not belong to the League is a long one. 
The majority may be States which are comparatively unimportant 
as regards their foreign trade,3 but among the minority are 
Germany, Japan, the U.S.A., Brazil and Egypt. 

oe 5. 





(1) Tuesday, June 23 has been suggested as the date for the meeting of both 
bodies. Later dates have also been mentioned. 


(2) Vide ‘‘ Sanctions in Operation ’’ in the issue of November 23, 1935 
(3) E.g. Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Costa Rica, Vatican City, San Marino, and 
Monaco. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

May 21st.—Debra Markos was occupied by General Starace, and 
the whole of Gojjam was stated to be in Italian control. 

In the Harar zone the Italians liberated hundreds of prisoners, 
and the Italian commander, addressing them, told them to return to 
their vill ages and pacify the countryside. ‘“‘ The Italian Government,” 
he said, ** are strong, but just and clement. Those who have submitted 
to-day will save their lives and their goods.” 

Some 840 tons of provisions, landed at Jibuti, were sent up the 
railway to Addis Ababa. 

Marshal Badoglio left for Italy on leave, after handing over to 
Marshal Graziani. 

May 22nd.—Mr. De Halpert, the former Adviser to the Ministry 
of the Interior, was expelled from the country by the Italians. He 
had first been arrested by them as an agent of anti-Italian and pro- 
Ethiopian propaganda. 

Three Ethiopian priests at Harar were reported to have been 
murdered by Somali dubats, acting under Italian officers. During the 
riots there they had taken refuge in the British Consulate. 

May 23rd.—Departure of the Emperor for England. (See Palestine). 

The Italian authorities released Mr. Bunner, of the British 
Ambulance unit, after arresting him at Diredawa and holding him 
prisoner for a week on the ground that he was really Rudolf Brunner, 
an Austrian captain who had been serving with the Ethiopian forces 
in Ogaden. 

The British Consul at Harar intervened energetically on his 
behalf. 

May 24th.—Marshal Graziani, in an address to his officers and 
officials in Addis Ababa, stated that the “ powerful military force 
existing in East Africa would be maintained intact.”” The men who 
had recently been repatriated belonged, he said, to special categories 
of volunteers who had political and labour functions in Italy. All 
future departures would be strictly limited to those proceeding home 
on temporary leave for family or matrimonial reasons. 

He also said the Government’s “‘ immediate intentions” re- 
garding the railway were to guarantee still further the safety of the 
traffic by means of military guards., 

According to reports reaching Jibuti some 200 Amharic Christians 
had been massacred by Italian Somalis at Harar after the capture of 
the town. 

It was announced that the Italian authorities had executed 53 
persons in Addis Ababa since the occupation, 39 of whom had been 
caught while engaged in looting or setting fire to buildings. 

Before sailing for Italy, Marshal Badoglio, addressing the troops 
said: ‘“* The war is finished, but the work begins. The Duce has 
given us an Empire. Now the workers must earn it with their toil.” 

May 25th.—Work on the construction of new roads was begun 
and whole army corps were reported to be engaged. 

May 27th.—According to reports from the Sudan, a Galla Chief 
of the district just north-east of Gambela had proclaimed himself 
King of Wallega, and was marching against the Amharic chief of the 
province. 
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An Italian column was reported to be proceeding to Lake Stefanie 
on the Kenya border, to establish Customs and frontier posts there 

May 28th.—Marshal Graziani disbanded the Zabanias, or irregular 
native police in the capital, and entrusted the policing of the town ty 
Carabinieri. The native force had not proved reliable during the 
period of disorder after the Emperor’s flight. 

May 31st.—Marshal Graziani issued a decree prohibiting the 
export of silver dollars and precious metals ; also one regulating the 
administration of justice, by which Italian laws would be applied to 
Italians, and foreigners would be placed on the same footing as Italians 
in their rights and duties before the law. 

June 1st.—Cabinet decisions as to administration of East African 
Empire. (See Italy). 


May 29th.—Request to League Secretary-General for calling oj 
special meeting of the Assembly. (See League of Nations). 


Australia. 

May 22nd.—The Minister of Trade Treaties announced in the 
House that a licensing system for the import of foreign goods was to 
be instituted and an increase of duties on a number of articles such as 
cotton, rayon, tobacco, American timber, etc. With the exception 
of motor chassis all Empire goods would be exempted from the 
licensing system. 

The textile duties were designed to preserve a reasonable pro- 
portion of imports from Great Britain which had gone elsewhere (ic. 
Japan) owing to uncompetitive prices. 

It was stated that the effect on Japanese goods would be to treble 
the duties on cotton goods and quadruple those on rayon goods. 

May 26th.—The Minister of Trade Treaties, referring to Japanese 
fears that the new tariff policy would prejudice their interests, pointed 
out that Japanese wool importers made many times greater profits 
than the Australian growers, and restriction of Australian wool imports 
would injure many Japanese interests. 

Large quantities of miscellaneous goods would be diverted to 
Japan from the U.S.A. because permits would be readily granted 
when Japan was the country of origin. 

June ist.—The U.S. Consul-General interviewed the Minister 
of the Interior in Melbourne and presented documents setting out the 
American Government’s views as to the new tariff policy, under which 
a licensing system was applied to certain goods on the prohibited 
list. The fear was expressed that the result might be discrimination 
against U.S. goods. 

The Belgian Government served a notice terminating the trade 
agreement on September Ist. 


Austria. 
May 20th.—The Cabinet decided upon a decree incorporating the 


Heimwehr in the Fatherland Front. 

Prince Starhemberg returned to Vienna and was welcomed by 
Herr Baarenfels and Herr Draxler. One of his party made a statement 
to the press in which he said the Prince’s attitude was dictated by 
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the self-restraint which he had decided to observe in his desire to 
support the work of Herr von Schuschnigg’s Government and the 
“ Dollfuss régime.” 

May 21st.—The Federal Commission for Propaganda broadcast 
4 statement in which he said the Chancellor had no intention of creating 
out of the Fatherland Front a party which might be looked on as 
his own; and he did not desire a Catholic group which might vie with 
the Heimwehr group. 

The Fatherland Front would in future have a political monopoly, 
and the newly-formed Front Militia would be an organization in 
uniform, ordered after the manner of soldiers and incorporated in 
the Fatherland Front. It would supersede the Heimwehr, but the 
merits of the latter would always be recognized ; also the new body 
would be commanded by Herr Baarenfels, the Vice-Chancellor, him- 
self a member of the Heimwehr. 

The creation of the Front Militia did not mean a denial of the 
private military formations, but their organic perpetuation. 

A decree was promulgated, described as an “ emergency measure 
brooking no delay,” which gave the Chancellor absolute power over 
the Fatherland Front, and also control over the new Front Militia, 
defined as ‘“‘a uniformed voluntary military formation within the 
Fatherland Front.” 

May 23rd.—Armed Nazis attempted to enter Waxenberg Castle, 
near Linz, the property of Prince Starhemberg, but were surprised by 
the gendarmerie in charge, who killed two men and captured eight. 
The intruders were believed to be searching for arms, of which there 
were reported to be considerable stores in the castle. 

It was stated officially that the invaders were members of an 
illegal Nazi S.A. from Oberneukirchen, and were commanded by a 
local S.A. leader, who had escaped in the darkness. Several local 
Nazis were arrested. 

In a speech near Vienna Dr. von Schuschnigg thanked Prince 
Starhemberg for his loyal co-operation during two years and then 
said: “I wish to give all who have Austria’s fate at heart the follow- 
ing watchword for the coming months. It is especially urgent for 
next month: ‘ See that we stand together. See that the disturbers, 
ep = they stand and from wherever they come, are got out of 
the way.’ ” 

May 25th.—Ninety persons were arrested in connection with the 
attempt at Waxenberg Castle. 

May 26th.—Following a meeting of Heimwehr, presided over by 
Prince Starhemberg, it was announced that the will of the leader and 
his = to fight for the goal they had set themselves remained 
unshaken. 

It was decided to transfer the seat of the general staff to Linz. 

Herr Baarenfels issued an order calling upon all members 
of the Heimwehr and of other semi-military formations to enter the 
ranks of the Front Militia. 

June tst.—The Chancellor left Vienna for Italy. 

A meeting of officers commanding the Upper Austrian Heimwehr 
reaffirmed allegiance to Prince Starhemberg, whose orders, it was 
stated, were alone binding on them. 

June 2nd.—All political meetings and rallies were banned through- 
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out the country from June 2oth to September 3oth, and it was explained 
officially that the measure had been taken in the interests of the 
tourist traffic. 


jum. 

May 24th.—The General Election was held, and resulted in the 
Socialists securing 70 seats (a loss of 3); the Catholics, 63 (—16)- 
the Liberals, 23 (—1); the Rex Party, 21 (+21); the Flemish 
Nationals, 16 (+8); and the Communists, 9 (+6). 

The Rex Party was a new party, formed to combat corruption 
in politics, and the entanglement of certain politicians with the banks, 
Its leader stated that their entry into Parliamentary life would enable 
all those who were revolted by the dictatorship of the parties to unite 
against it. 

Their programme included an end to social struggles and to the 
school war and linguistic rivalry, responsibility for a strong Gover- 
ment and the collaboration of professional interests in the Government. 

The Rexists were believed to have taken votes mainly from the 
Catholics. 

May 26th.—The Election for the Senate resulted in the Catholics 
securing 34 seats, the Socialists 39, the Liberals 11, Flemish Nation- 
alists 5, Communists 4, and the Rex Party 8. The Catholics lost 
8 seats. 

The Cabinet resigned. 

May 27th—The Rex Party announced its programme as in- 
cluding the banning of all politics from broadcasting, a tax on profits 
made from the devaluation of the franc, the abolition of the Parlia- 
mentary fixed allowance of 42,000 f., and the substitution of 
attendance counters, the control of the trade in arms and special 
taxation of arms firms’ profits, the reduction in the number of Deputies 
by half, and the effective protection of all public political demon- 
strations. 

June 1st.—A Congress of the Socialist Party adopted a motion 
stating that, for their participation in the Cabinet, the Government’s 
programme must include anti-Fascist measures and social reforms, 
including pensions for workers at 60 and the introduction of the 
40-hour week. 

The Party also insisted on the nationalization of the armament 
industries, and supported the principle of collective security and the 
revision of unjust clauses in the Peace Treaties. 

M. van Zeeland was summoned by the King, but declined to form 
a Cabinet, as he considered he had completed the work of economic 
restoration on which he had been engaged for 12 months. 


Bolivia. 
May 19th.—The provisional Government resigned ewing to the 
unwillingness of Colonel Toro to co-operate with the moderate 
civilians. Colonel Busch took over the Administration temporarily. 

May 20th.—Colonel Toro arrived in La Paz. 

May 21st.—A new Junta was formed, consisting of 5 military 
and 5 civilian members, the latter all being Socialists. 

May 26th.—The Provisional Government approved a “ minimum 
programme,” which included : a lasting solution of the Chaco question 
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by direct arrangement, obligatory work for all citizens and the obliga- 
tion of the State to provide work or maintenance for everyone lacking 
the means of subsistence, monetary stabilization, the suppression of 
monopolies, compulsory insurance, tax on absenteeism and the owner- 
ship of uncultivated land, the progressive nationalization of com- 


munications, etc. 


Bulgaria. 


May 31st.—The former Premier, M. Tsankoff, was arrested on a 
charge of anti-Government activities. 


Chile. 

May 21st.—The President, in his Message to Parliament, said 
the League of Nations had desired to serve the cause of peace, but 
without complete success; and four American countries were not 
members. In some cases members of the League had “ refused to 
renounce the principles of the Covenant, but for certain contingent 
reasons refused their application.” 

It was necessary to recast the basis of the League, to mould it 
to reality, and to give it enough elasticity to make its actions effective. 
Collective security as it was organized implied for them the possibility 
of collective war, not in defence of frontiers or threatened rights, but 
to support or combat the. actions of member States, which had not 
informed them, nor listened to them, nor consulted them to determine 
the policy they had adopted. 

In America they did not think the French idea of regional agree- 


ments the best solution ; rather, they believed in a conception founded 
more on co-operation than coercion, more on conciliation than on 
rigid methods, and more on a conscious solidarity of conviction than 
on violence. 

The Chilean Government did not think it advisable to institute new 
pacts between the American Republics, but rather to strengthen 
existing ones by new agreements modifying or amplifying them. 


China. 
May 21st.—The Government ordered that smugglers convicted of 
armed violence or of evasion of duties exceeding $6,000 should be 
liable to the death penalty; also railway employees guilty of aiding 
the smugglers. 

May 25th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on relations 
with Japan, disclaimed the idea of political alliances or of playing off 
one Power against another, and regretted that concrete discussions 
for co-operation with Japan had not yet been started. He considered 
the establishment of Sino-Japanese friendship was an immediate 
challenge to the statesmanship of both countries. 

_ Chang Chun appealed to Japan, with her own complaint of en- 
circlement, for sympathy with China’s apprehension of the wrecking 
effect which the smuggling in North China was having on her economic 
structure. If Japan would co-operate, a simple move on her part 
would instantly put an end to the deplorable situation, with which 
the Customs service was powerless to deal. 

He recognized Japan’s concern as to Communism, and affirmed 
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the Government’s intention to wage relentless war on it and determina. 
tion not to tolerate subversive activities. 

The Hopei-Chahar Political Council issued an order making the 
Bank of Hopei the sole bank of issue for the area. 

Some 150 Japanese troops were drafted to Tungchow, the capital 
of the East Hopei Autonomous Area. 

Statement in British Parliament ve smuggling. (See Great Britain). 

May 27th.—The Government made further representations in 
Tokyo denying that conditions in North China were unsettled, as the 
Japanese alleged, and reaffirming that the increase of Japanese troops 
there must arouse Chinese suspicions. 

Statement by Foreign Office spokesman re smuggling. (See Japan), 

It was reported that peace terms had been arranged between the 
Government of Sinkiang and the Tungans, who had for some time 
been virtually independent and in control of the Khotan area. 

May 28th.—The Japanese Army spokesman at Tientsin stated 
that the garrison in North China would slightly exceed 6,000 men. 
A Japanese detachment occupied Fengtai, the railway junction near 
Peking. 

The East Hopei Autonomous régime was recognized by Manchukuo. 

May 29th.—An explosion occurred on the railway line near 
Tientsin and a box car was damaged belonging to a Japanese troop 
train. Japanese, armed with machine guns, took charge of the section 
of the line where the incident occurred. 

May 30th.—Following the death of a Japanese officer in Peking 
on May 26th, the Japanese Embassy presented to the British Embassy 
a document alleging that soldiers belonging to the British Embassy 
Guard had made a series of attacks on Japanese subjects on that day 
and had fatally injured the Japanese officer. 

A spokesman of the Japanese Embassy informed the Japanese 
press that the officer had been attacked by two British soldiers who 
were beating a ricksha coolie in a street on the edge of the Legation 
Quarter. 

June 2nd.—The British Embassy was understood to have informed 
the Japanese authorities of the result of their preliminary investiga- 
tion of the allegations against the British soldiers. 

The Central Government received a telegram from the Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang and the South-West Political Council 
pledging their full support and urging armed resistance against Japan. 

Reports were current in the South that Kwangtung Government 
troops were proceeding to the frontier of Fukien, following a rumour 
that a movement for independence had broken out there. 


Cuba. 
May 19th.—A new Cabinet was appointed with Dr. Cortina as 


Secretary of State; Dr. Wolter del Rio, Minister of Finance ; Sefor 
Palaez, the Interior ; Sefior Cartana, Justice ; and General Montalvo, 
Minister of War. 

May 20th.—Don Miguel Gomez was inaugurated as President of 
the Republic, thus bringing about a return to a constitutional régime. 
(He was the first President to be duly elected since August, 1933). 
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Czechoslovakia. om 
May 25th.—The Government tabled a Bill authorizing the issue 


of a loan for military expenditure (frontier fortifications) in excess of 
the Budget Estimates and of the annual equipment fund. (The 
Estimates totalled 2,015 million crowns, or {163 million, and the 
equipmert fund was 315 millions a year). 

May 28th.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Parliament, said the country had remained neutral in 
the Abyssinian conflict, but had fulfilled all obligations which arose 
out of its membership of the League. ‘“‘ We could not disown the 
principle of collective security and collective help,” he went on, “* which 
one day, perhaps, we shall be in the unwished for position of claiming 
for ourselves.” 

The Little Entente, he continued, in co-operation with the Great 
Powers, was working for the independence of Austria, and was 
determined to oppose both the revisionist and restoration aims of a 
dynasty the presence of which could bring serious conflicts to Central 
Europe. 

He also emphasized that the pact with the U.S.S.R. was purely 
defensive in aim, and denied the rumours about the presence of Russian 
officers and soldiers in Slovakia. 


Denmark. 
May 22nd.—The annual inter-Parliamentary congress of Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, Finland and Iceland, opened in Copenhagen, and the 
Danish Foreign Minister gave it as his opinion that while the existing 
transition period would last longer than the summer, European 
anarchy could not continue much longer. 


The former Premier of Norway, M. Mowinckel, proposed that, 
in the future, the Northern States should remain neutral in the event 
of a new war, if it were possible. He advocated their taking the 
initiative in concluding an air treaty with Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and the U.S.S.R., on the lines proposed by Herr Hitler. 


t. 

May 20th.—The new Cabinet was reported to be repealing all the 
measures taken by the previous Premier towards reform of the 
Administration ; in particular, the steps taken towards the formation 
of a permanent civil service, independent of political changes, and those 
aiming at giving provincial Governors some measure of independence 
and responsibility. 

Many new posts were suppressed, and officials transferred else- 
where by Maher Pasha were reinstated. 

May 23rd.—Parliament was opened and the Premier read the 
Speech from the Throne, which contained details of social reforms of 
wide scope. These included development of local industries and of 
agriculture, land reclamation, revision of Customs regulations, the 
creation of a free zone in the Port of Alexandria, the creation of an 
Industrial Credit Bank, measures to guarantee the independence of 
the Magistracy and consolidate the rights of the Judiciary. 

__ The Speech also expressed great hopes that the Conversations 
with the British Government would soon result in negotiations leading 
to a final settlement of outstanding points. 
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An amnesty was announced for all persons convicted of political 
crimes, except murder, since 1930. 

A Wafdist was elected President of the Chamber (the President 
of the Senate was also a Wafdist). 

May 31st.—It was announced that the High Commissioner would 
leave for England on June 2nd “ for consultation with the British 
Government regarding certain points which have arisen out of the 
treaty conversations.” 


Estonia. 
May 25th.—The trial of 154 “ Liberators ’’ ended with sentences 


of 20 years’ imprisonment on nine men (mostly army officers) and of 
I5 years’ on twenty-four others, including a former Chief of Staff and 
a former candidate for the Presidency. 

Long sentences were also pronounced on seventy others, and only 
seven were acquitted. (The arrests were made on December 7th, 1935), 


Finland. 
May 28th.—General Antikainen was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life for the murder, in 1922, of a Finnish soldier. 


France. 
May 22nd.—M. Titulescu visited M. Blum and M. Paul-Boncour 


in Paris, and as a result of conversations it was understood that the 
three statesmen agreed that the full discussion of the Rhineland and 
Abyssinian questions should not be delayed any longer than was 
necessary, and should not, in any case, be postponed until a meeting 
of the League Council subsequent to that of June 16th; also that no 
opportunity should be missed of reinforcing the authority of the League, 
if necessary, by a reform of the Covenant. 

The Executive Committee of the Radical Party passed a resolution 
approving the statements made on its behalf by M. Daladier and 
deciding for ‘“‘ complete and loyal collaboration in the Government 
which will be constituted to carry out the programme of the Front 
Populaire.”’ There was only one dissentient vote. 

The general statement on behalf of the Party was made by 
M. Daladier, who said the electorate had given a clear vote against 
the importation of Fascism. He considered that the check to the League 
in the Abyssinian war and in the violation of Locarno should be repaired 
by the reinforcement of international law. At present, he felt that the 
hesitations of the British Government showed signs of spreading to 
those of Central and Eastern Europe. 

He accused the Bank of France of maintaining wilfully the adverse 
pressure on trade and industry in order to defend its stock of gold. 

May 23rd.—M. Maurras was sentenced to eight months’ im- 
prisonment and a fine for incitement to murder. (The Action Frangaise 
had just published three articles in which M. Blum was described 
as “‘a fitting subject for the kitchen knives of France.”’) 

Writing in L’Ere Nouvelle, M. Herriot declared that in Abyssinia 
mustard gas civilization had now triumphed, and added that he could 
not understand why they in France had so long refused arms to 4 
League State which desired nothing else but to defend itself. 

He and those who thought like him had been accused of dis- 
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owning the bonds of friendship with Italy, but all they wanted was 
to save the Covenant. What did they think, he asked, of the treatment 
of Mer. Jarosseau ? or of the arrest of Mr. Bunner for having helped 
the Red Cross ? 

The floodgates had burst, and no one could foretell the sequel. 
What was worst of all was not that the Governments had failed to 
act: no, it was far worse that French opinion had supported apologists 
of might and ridiculed the preachers of justice. 

The Petit Parisien published an interview with Signor Mussolini 
in which he declared that he had given orders that the Jibuti Railway 
should continue to be used normally and that there should be the 
closest co-operation with the Company holding the Concession. 
(Jibuti was described as “living on” the transit trade to and from 
Abyssinia, and a French Colonial authority stated that without its 
links with the interior the port would die in a few months). 

M. Blum saw M. Thorez and M. Duclos, who were understood 
to have assured him of the willingness of the Communist Party to 
co-operate on broad lines, with a view to carrying out the programme 
of the Front Populaire. They urged that their public works 
programme should be put in hand at once, arguing that too much 
had been made of the possible difficulties of borrowing to finance it. 
(It was reported in Paris, however, that the Bank of France had 
advanced nearly 10,000 million francs to the Treasury during the 
previous few weeks). :; 

May 25th.—In an article in Le Capital, M. Germain-Martin 
pointed out that those who hoped England would return to the old 
gold standard had been disappointed, and that she had found a new 
equilibrium based on sterling. He went on to say that all countries 
attached to sterling were gradually forsaking the French market, 
and they, in France, could not expect to recover until French prices 
had been adjusted to sterling prices. 

May 26th.—The Parliamentary Communist Party held its first 
meeting and decided to demand the repeal of the Laval economy 
decrees, a large public works programme, a political amnesty, the 
strict application of the laws against the Fascist leagues, the establish- 
ment of a national unemployment fund, the development of sport 
by a State grant of one milliard francs, and a committee of enquiry 
into the fortunes of ** certain politicians such as MM. Tardieu, Laval, 
Bouisson and Fiancette.” 

In a second article in Le Capital M. Germain-Martin advocated 
a devaluation of the franc to between go and roo in terms of sterling. 

Pertinax, writing in the Echo de Paris, declared that Germany 

had spent the equivalent of {£1,350,000,000 in the past year on 
rearmament. 
_ May 27th.—M. Paul-Boncour, speaking as head of the Independent 
Socialists, said they were both Socialist and National. Socialist 
in their desire for internal reforms, and National in their attitude to 
the outside world. They would enter the Government without any 
insistence as to the posts assigned to them, but their representatives 
in the Cabinet would remain under their supervision. 

Strikes occurred in several factories in Paris, the men demanding 
a 40-hour week, increased wages, etc. 

May 28th.—Stay-in strikes started in several Paris factories, 
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including those of the Renault and Citroén motor works. M. Bluy 
received delegates of the metal-workers’ union. 

May 29th.—The Paris strikes extended to many addition, 
factories involving 20,000 more men. This brought the total to ove 
g0,000. A conference arranged between the employers and striker 
in the metallurgical industries was called off because the men refuse 
to resume work first. 

Members of the Radical Party threatened to denounce thei 
promised collaboration in the Front Populaire if the occupation oj 
factories was not brought to an end. The employers refused to ente 
into negotiation while the factories were occupied, and their organiza. § 
tions issued a statement declaring that the continuation of the strikes 
had postponed the settlement hoped for the previous day. 

Following a separate arrangement between employers and men 
at the Renault factory the workmen left, having obtained some oj 
their demands. 

May 30th.—In a speech at the opening of the new Naval College 
at Brest by President Lebrun, the Minister of Marine said they had 
restored the Navy to the strength required for the security of the 
Republic, and great progress was being made with naval air bases 
and submarine bases. Their fuel oil stocks had been doubied. 

The Citroén factories were evacuated, after the Company had 
agreed to an increase of 10 per cent. in wages and other concessions, 
Strikes in other industries were reported from Alsace and Orleans. 

May 31st.—Speaking at the National Congress of the Socialist 
Party in Paris, M. Blum pointed out that the coming Government 
contained bourgeois elements, and its programme would not be really 
Socialist, but based on the agreed resolutions of the Front Populaire. 

He made a survey of the aims of the Front, of which, he said, the 
Government would be the essence. The existing social organization 
could not enable the community to benefit by the discoveries of science 
and economics. Their mission as a party was to build a new society, 
but the mission of the Front was to see whether the society which 
they had denounced could be made more habitable for the time being. 

Referring to the Paris strikes, he said such movements must 
remain under the leadership of the trade unions. It would have been 
better if all the organized forces of the working class could have been 
identified with the Government. 

June 1st.—The 16th Legislature of the Third Republic opened, 
but it was not attended by either M. Sarraut or M. Blum, and _ the 
business was purely formal. 

Negotiations between masters and men in the metallurgical 
industries were carried on at the Ministry of Labour and most of the 
strikes were called off. 

June 2nd.—The Socialist Party Congress ended, after passing 4 
resolution concerned entirely with domestic affairs. (Foreign affairs 
were referred back to the Permanent Administrative Committee). 

The most urgent of the Party’s tasks were stated to be to destroy 
Fascism, defend public liberties, fight against industrial and financial 
oligarchies, wipe out unemployment, stimulate the national economy, 
restore the Republican spirit in the higher ranks of the Civil Service, 
democratize the Army, and reduce the period of military service. 
The ultimate aim was “ all power for all Socialism.” 
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A fusion of the groups of the Right was reported to be in progress, 
and M. Héraud founded a party to be known as the Republican and 
Social Centre, to find its position between the extreme Right (M. Marin) 
and the moderate Centre of M. Flandin and his friends. 

The Democratic Alliance was reorganized as the Alliance of Left 
Republicans and Independent Radicals, with MM. Flandin, Piétri 
and Reynaud as members. 

Another 51 factories were “ occupied” by the men, including 
the Blériot Co.; Peugeot; Ericsson Telephone Co.; Wagon Lits ; 
Babcock & Wilcox ; and other foreign or semi-foreign concerns. 

In the Paris area 10 chemical works were occupied, and at Lille, 
Clichy, Versailles, Gennevilliers, and other places factories of varying 
kinds. 
The Prime Minister warned representatives of the C.G.T. that 
all business executives being held on factory premises must _ be 


released at once. 


Germany. ie ; 
May 20th.—Speaking to a business gathering in Berlin, Dr. Eicke, 


a director of the Reichsbank, said it was quite untrue that their former 
Colonies had no economic value to Germany. Her dependence on 
ores and tropical raw materials, particularly oleaginous fruits and 
vegetable fibres, could be considerably relieved by colonial production. 

The value of raw materials which could be imported into Germany 
from their Colonies might be estimated at between {40 and {50 million 
annually, representing about 15 per cent. of her imports. 

Present mandatories of the former German Colonies could, he 
said, easily help to overcome Germany’s unsatisfactory position because 
they were in a position to renounce their administration without 
thereby endangering their own raw material supplies. 

Speaking at the close of the Jurists’ Congress at Leipzig Dr. Goebbels 
claimed that the German press was free. They had not abolished 
the freedom, but only the intellectual anarchy of the press, and “* We 
believe,” he said, “it is a greater honour to write according to the 
vital interest of a nation than to be in the pay of an anonymous 
financial clique.” 

Of the Versailles Treaty he said that its legal title of unequal 
rights did not rest on the German signature, but on a threat to employ 
force. Herr Hitler had, therefore, referred to a higher law of the life 
of his nation and of Europe when he replaced these unbearable clauses 
by new facts. 

__ They had restricted individual liberties only where they clashed 
with the needs of the people. The Nazi view was that “at the 
beginning of every revolution stands the deed, and when the new 
situation has been created it is the task of the lawgivers to provide 
it with a sub-structure of law.” Therefore, there had at first been no 
paper Constitution after the Nazi revolution. The people had to be 
brought into a certain state of mind, and from that the laws were 
prescribed. 

A semi-official statement regarding the arrests and dismissals of 
Confessional pastors explained that the expulsions had been ordered 
by the legal Church authorities, and concerned only pastors who 
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had continued to misuse their office for the purpose of influencing 
the people politically. 

They had impeded Herr Kerrl’s work of pacification and, ip 
spite of the Minister’s amnesty order, they went on agitating from 
the pulpits against the Nazi Party, and warning parents not to send 
their children into the Hitler Jugend. 

May 22nd.—The meeting of the German World Economic Society, 
held at Diisseldorf, was addressed by Lord Riverdale on the subject 
of ** The British World Empire and World Economy.” 

May 27th.—An order was issued forbidding the importation of 
German metal coinage above the value of 60 marks. 

May 28th.—An Agreement for Cultural Co-operation with Hungary 
was signed in Berlin, by which the Hungarian Government were to 
establish a Chair of German Literature at Budapest University, and 
the German Government to do the same at Berlin University. 

Provision was made for exchanges of professors, visits of students, 
facilities for research, translation of scientific and literary works, 
mutual relays of wireless programmes, and other similar activities. 

The Propaganda Ministry announced that the _ publication 
of the Confessional Evangelical weekly Reichsbote had been 
prohibited. 

May 29th.—A review of the Naval forces was held at Kiel and 
was attended by the Fiihrer and many members of the Government. 
Over 100 vessels steamed past the saluting base, including 22 
submarines. 

May 30th.—The War Memorial to the 34,836 officers and men of 
the Navy who lost their lives in the War was dedicated near Kiel in 
the presence of the Fiihrer. 

May 31st.—A pamphlet denouncing the threat to Christian teaching 
and principles under the Nazi State was distributed to the congregations 
of all Confessional Churches in Prussia. It indicted the endeavour to 
subordinate Christian doctrines to human wishes and opinions. 

June ist.—Publication of Trade Agreement with Manchukuo. 
(See Manchukuo). 

The arrest of another Confessional pastor was reported. 

June 2nd.—An address delivered by Dr. Eicke to bank officials 
some days earlier was published. The speaker said there was no 
other industrial State in the world which could balance its trade, obtain 
raw materials, and pay its debts only by its exports of manufactured 
goods. The purchasing power of Germany in foreign markets was 
being diminished, and her total exports valued at 350 to 400 million 
marks a month were already too low to meet the demands of industry, 
the need for foodstuffs, and other claims. 

The German need for raw materials and for Devisen was to a 
great extent the need for colonies, and the territory held uader mandate 
by other countries could satisfy most of their requirements with raw 
materials. Textile raw materials like wool, cotton, fiax, hemp and 
jute were found in considerable quantities in the former German 
colonies ; metals and minerals (such as coal) were no doubt to be found 
there also. 

After the recovery of their colonies they should within about 
ten years be able, by intensive labour and the supply of capital, to 
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roduce enough to dispense with a good deal of their own imports 
from abroad. 


Great Britain. 
May 20th.—Naval conversations with the Soviet Government 


were opened in London. 

Replying to Opposition attacks on the Finance Bill in Parliament 
Mr. Chamberlain described the criticism of the defence expenditure 
as dishonest. Disarmament had not succeeded because of a lack of 
security felt by other nations which, without it, would not disarm. 
He challenged the Labour Party to say whether a determination to 
prove to dictators that aggression did not pay did not mean that 
Britain must be heavily armed. 

The Government believed their programme to be essential to 
loval pursuit of collective security, and that it was the consequence 
of deficiencies deliberately incurred in the past. 

Taxation was at an undesirably high level, but this evil was 
unavoidable, and would be for some time to come. To the charge 
that he was not meeting liabilities out of revenue he replied that he 
was asking the taxpayer in effect for £48} million more this year. 
He had purposely made every class feel the cost; but between one- 
quarter and one-third of the whole revenue was contributed by the 
85,000 richest taxpayers. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions, stated that the “ technical 
arrangements between the naval, military and air staffs of certain 
Mediterranean Powers for collective defence against an attack by 
the Italian aggressor ”’ were still in being. 

In reply to further questions he said there was no restriction on 
the liberty of movement of the Emperor of Ethiopia, the only stipula- 
tion made being that, while in territory under British control, he 
should not engage in the furtherance of hostilities. 

Replying to questions as to whether restrictions had been placed 
by the Japanese on the number of Chinese revenue cutters in Chinese 
territorial waters covered by the Tangku Truce, Mr. Eden said there 
was at present no precise restriction as to the number, but the real 
difficulty lay in the condition made by the Japanese that they should 
not carry arms in the area concerned. 

He further stated, in reply to questions as to the activities of 
Dr. Wesemann, that he had been assured by the German Embassy 
that when that individual offered on his own initiative to supply them 
with information as to the activities of certain groups of German 
emigrés he had been referred, in the manner prescribed by official 
usage, to the appropriate department of the German Government. 

May 2tst.—Mr. Baldwin stated at question time in Parliament 
that in March, 1922, the Government had notified the Powers of the 
new status of Egypt and had “ made it clear in unmistakable terms 
that they would regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by any Power and that they would consider 
any aggression against the territory of Egypt as an act to be repelled 
with all the means at their command.” 

As regards the Suez Canal area, conversations were being held 
for the negotiation of a treaty of alliance with Egypt and questions 
as to protection of the Canal were being taken into account. 
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The Government were responsible for the administration ap 
protection of Palestine in accordance with the terms of the Mandate 
and intended to discharge that responsibility to the full. 

A motion in the Commons to reduce the Estimates for Defeng 
was defeated by 270 votes to 115, after a debate in which Sir Thoma; 
Inskip gave an account of the progress being made in the task with 
which he had been entrusted. He announced that a special committe 
had been set up to plan the organization of supplies to the ciyj 
population in time of war. 

He also pointed out that collective security had brought in new 
complications and obligations. Two years earlier no one could have 
foreseen that their relations with Italy would have been disturbed: 
but in that affair the forecasts of their experts had been very exact, 
and he could only decide for the future not to make bricks without 
straw. 

On the question of supplies he emphasized that the problem was 
to have a productive capacity which could be switched on at a day’; 
notice. A detailed survey of resources had been completed. 

May 22nd.—Mr. J. H. Thomas resigned his office of Colonial 
Secretary for personal reasons. 

It was stated by the I.C.J. in London that the labels shown in 
the photographs of so-called dum-dum ammunition in the Italian 
Note to the League had not been used since 1913. The cartridges 
referred to had been sent out to Abyssinia for big game hunting many 
years previously. 

May 25th.—A Parliamentary Paper was issued on the arrest and 
release of Mr. Bunner in Abyssinia. This explained that he had been 
denounced by a Turkish Ethiopian whose evidence, until shown to be 
false, made him a subject of serious suspicion. Mr. Bunner should 
not have been held under close arrest on May 17th after the British 
Consul had stood sponsor for him, but it was understood that this 
was an act of inferior officials misled by statements of lying witnesses. 

Replying to questions in Parliament regarding the interpretation 
placed on Article 16 of the Covenant in the collective Note to Germany 
of October 16th, 1925, Mr. Eden pointed out that the passage stating 
that each State member was bound to resist any aggression to an extent 
compatible with its military situation could only involve military 
action if the Council had made a recommendation to that effect under 
para. 2 of Article 16. The Council had not done this. 

Answering several questions as to smuggling in North China, Mr. 
Eden said the Government’s information tended to confirm that the 
Customs officials at the shore stations in the demilitarized zone were 
prevented by the Japanese from carrying arms; also that thes 
officials were prevented from carrying out their duties on the trains 
running south out of Hopei. 

The chief agents in the smuggling traffic were said to be Japanes 
and Koreans, although some Chinese might be taking part. 

The Ambassador in Tokyo, in his handling of the matter, had kept 
in close touch with the representatives of the other Governments 
interested, and the Government would continue to watch the situation 
with the closest attention. ; 

» On the other points Mr. Eden reminded the House that tue 
question whether the declaration of East Hopei as an autonomous 
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area conflicted with the terms of the Tangku Truce was one primarily 
for the Chinese and Japanese Governments. He had no information 
that the terms of the Truce were not recognized as binding by the 
Japanese Government. 

Referring to the Legation guard at Addis Ababa he said the 
Italian Government had invited H.M. Government to consider whether 
it would not now be desirable to withdraw the reinforcement despatched 
last year, but that, as the situation in Addis Ababa was still far from 
stable, “* the Italian Government have been informed that the matter 
is still under consideration.” 

Replying to a question as to the use of the Jibuti railway by 
the Italians, Mr. Eden said: “I understand that the French Govern- 
ment have decided that no troops or munitions of war will be trans- 
ported from Jibuti or anywhere in French territory. I am further 
advised that the French Government regard the transport of supplies 
of food, clothing, etc., from Jibuti to Addis Ababa as a commercial 
transaction, and that they do not propose to vary the pratice followed 
hitherto in this respect.” 

May 26th.—The Secretary of State for the Dominions, in a written 
statement ve Palestine, said the High Commissioner had taken steps 
to restrict the movements of agitators and strike leaders; he had 
also authorized the enrolment of a number of ex-constables as 
supernumerary police. 

With regard to the appointment of a Royal Commission after 
order had been restored, “ there is no reason to suppose,” he said, 
“that this will not be generally acceptable. It is not yet possible to 
make any statement about the terms of reference or the personnel 
of the Commission.” 

May 27th.—Draft Orders in Council were published providing for 
the establishment of Provincial Autonomy in the eleven Provinces of 
British India on April 1st, 1937; also for the separation of Burma. 

A draft Government of India Order was also published containing 
the recommendations of the Niemeyer Report on the allocation of 
certain revenues between the Central and Provincial Governments 
and for grants-in-aid to certain Provinces. 

May 28th.—Mr. Eden received Signor Grandi. 

The Right Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

During the debate on the supplementary Navy Estimates in 
Parliament Lord Stanley, replying to criticism of the programme, 
said they were building two large cruisers because other Powers had 
not followed their example in building small ones. As to the anti- 
aircraft equipment of the Fleet this was being fitted on every type 
of ship. 

The Admiralty were convinced of the necessity of having battle- 
ships, and the enquiries being undertaken were concerned only with 
the question of their protection. 

As to the scrapping of five “‘C”’ class cruisers, these ships were 
Ig years old, and they would be in excess of the tonnage of cruisers 
with guns of over 6.1 ins. allowed by the London Treaty. (They 
were Caledon, Calypso, Caradoc, Ceres and Cardiff). It was not possible 
in this case to invoke the escalator clause. There had been nothing 
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built by non-treaty Powers which had not been anticipated whe, 
the Treaty was signed. 

Nor was there reason to suppose that they could keep they 
cruisers by agreement; while if they did keep them, Japan coul 
keep more, and more modern, cruisers. 

Lord Cranborne, in a written reply to questions as to the repor 
that Colonel Llewellyn and Major Bentinck of the Red Cross had beey 
prevented by the Italians from leaving Diredawa, stated that the 
Ambassador in Rome had been instructed to approach the Italia 
Government with a view to ascertaining the facts and bringing their 
detention to an end. 

May 29th.—The Dominions Secretary, in a written reply in Parlia. 
ment, stated that the High Commissioner for Palestine had issued ay 
announcement regarding the possible use of tear gas, explaining that 
“this vapour is not lethal and is entirely harmless, producing no 
ill-effects beyond a temporary disablement. Its employment can in § 
no case cause permanent injury of any kind.” f 

It was understood that when he saw Mr. Eden the previous day f 
Signor Grandi repeated Signor Mussolini’s assurances of full respect 
for British interests in Abyssinia, particularly in the Lake Tana region, 
and explained that his Government were genuinely desirous of bringing 
about an improvement in relations with England. 


Greece. 
June 2nd.—Serious labour troubles were reported from Volo, and 


strikes of textile and metal workers extended to the tobacco industry. 
Communist agents led strikers in attacks on the police, and two men 
were killed when the police were compelled to fire. 


H , 

May 28th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, expressed 
the readiness of the Government to take part in a discussion for the 
regulation of the Danubian basin. They were willing to examine 
every proposal, provided negotiations were on a basis of complete 
equality, and that measures for the protection of Hungarian minorities 
were assured. 

Hungary could not, however, accept the principle of mutual 
assistance or assume any obligations transcending those already 
imposed by the Peace Treaties, for that would involve the use of her 
help for States which sought to enlarge themselves at her expense. 
He concluded with friendly references to Yugoslavia. 

Signature of Cultural Agreement with Germany (See Germany). 


India. 
May 27th.—Publication of Order in Council fixing date for setting 
up system of Provincial Autonomy throughout British India. (Se 


Great Britain). 
Italy. 


May 20th.—The Government was understood to have indicated 
to the British and French Governments that the time had come when 
the military reinforcements of the Legation Guards in Addis Ababa 
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might be withdrawn, as also the troops sent to protect French railway 
property. The Italian Army of Occupation, it was stated, had 
established its authority and so could answer for the safety of 
foreigners. 

An official statement regarding Pavelitch admitted that the 
French Government had asked for his extradition, but this had not 
been agreed to because his alleged crime was political in character. 
As the trial was over, and the position now clarified, the authorities 
had decided to release him. 

May 22nd.—The Government sent a further Note to the League 
on the alleged furnishing of dum-dum bullets to the Abyssinians by 
British firms. It was dated April 30th, and the charges were supported 
by photographs of packages, etc., showing the marks of Eley and 
Kynoch, of ammunition captured both on the northern and southern 
fronts. 

Signor Suvich, who signed the Note, stated that the documents 
helped to establish “‘ a chain of incontrovertible evidence ” that pro- 
hibited ammunition had been used by the Abyssinians, not occasionally, 
in one single locality, but systematically in various places far distant 
from each other. 

Signor Suvich informed the French Ambassador that the Govern- 
ment had decided to suspend the order expelling the Vicar Apostolic 
from Harar. 

May 23rd.—Signor Mussolini’s statement to the Petit Parisien. 
(See France). 

League statement on the effect of sanctions on Italian trade. 
(See League of Nattons). 

May 24th.—Intervention Day was celebrated throughout the 
country, and Signor Mussolini reviewed picked detachments of the 
army and of the new elements of the Fascist levy of the régime’s 
14th year. (The new elements were stated to total over 831,000 boys 
and girls). 

The Duce afterwards made a short speech, in which he said: 
“The spectacle of force and youth witnessed this morning, the 
anniversary of the intervention and first phase of the Fascist revolution, 
has been magnificent, and at the same time a warning. We are 
preparing the young armies of to-morrow to defend the Empire, and 
as they are animated by the Fascist spirit they will be invincible. 
This is the law of the revolution ; this is the supreme will of the whole 
Italian people.” 

He then spoke to a gathering of ex-combatants and asked them : 
‘‘ Have we gone straight ahead so far ? ” and on being answered with 
shouts of ** Yes,” he said: ‘* To-day, May 24th, I declare to you that 
in the future we will do the same.” 

Marshal Badoglio’s address to his troops. (See Abyssinia). 

May 27th.—An unofficial statement on the subject of the British 
Legation troops at Addis Ababa included the remark that if the British 
wished to keep them there they were free to do so because on the 
italian side there was “ the most serious desire” for a détente in the 
relations with Great Britain. 

_ Statements were also made in Rome denying vigorously the 
existence of Italian propaganda in Palestine. 

A Royal Decree was issued calling up for partial mobilization 
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junior Reserve officers of the 1909 class belonging to certain sections 
of the Aeronautical Engineering Corps. 

Signor Mussolini, in an interview given to the Daily Telegraph 
said that the development of their new Empire would 
their attention for scores of years. He repeated that the end 
of sanctions would mark the entry of Italy into the ranks of the 
satisfied States, and gave an assurance that the smaller Mediterranean 
Powers had nothing, absolutely nothing, to fear from Italy. Italy 
had treaties of friendship with Greece and Turkey and was determined 
to observe them. 

“Italy’s policy in Albania,” he went on, “is quite clear and 
absolutely straightforward. It’s sole object is to preserve and to J 
respect the independent status of this small country, which for centuries 
has lived in friendship with us.” 

Other points he made were that, so long as sanctions continued, 
he could not take any political initiative with regard to the Mediter. 
ranean agreement, but, sanctions once ended, he would examine the } 
problems of the status quo in regard to that sea and the freedom of 
navigation with a desire to reach an understanding. 

No plan existed for the creation of a native army. They could 
mobilize 37 classes of reservists in Italy, meaning 8 million men, and 
they had no need of a black army, either in Africa or in Europe. 

The interests of Great Britain, in so far as the waters of Lake Tana 
were concerned, would be strictly respected and an agreement should 
be perfectly simple and easy. 

The garrison in Libya was not so large as was believed. It would 
not be withdrawn until the situation in the Mediterranean had been 
eased, but the whole force would be brought home as soon as Britain’s 
ships were withdrawn. 

He considered an Anglo-Italian rapprochement to be not only 
desirable, but necessary, and he would do everything which lay in his 
power to bring it about. 

Italian policy with regard to Austria was known, “ and the Rome 
protocols confirm this.” As to the League, it could go on, he said, 
if it reformed itself. If sanctions were continued, the problem of 
remaining in it or of leaving it “‘ will present itself in an urgent form.’ 


May 28th.—The Fascist Confederation of Merchants was under- 
stood to have drawn up a scheme for the first stages of the economic 
development of Abyssinia. A commercial mission left for that country, 
headed by the President of the Confederation. 

May 29th.—The Piccolo, in an apparently inspired article, said that 
in the next 10 years probably 4 or 5 million people would have to be 
transferred to the extensive and sparsely inhabited Ethiopian territory, 
along with millions of tons of goods, from cement to rails and rolling 
stock. 

May 30th.—Addressing a gathering of prominent Fascists from 
Turin Signor Mussolini said that “‘ the new Empire has been created 
by the people; it is an undertaking of the people, and should the 
question of its defence arise, all the Italian people would spring up 
like one man, ready for any sacrifice, capable of any self-surrender.” 

A Cabinet Council approved a number of Bills, one of which 
authorized the project of the Credit Consortium for Public Works to 
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draw 100 millions from its reserve funds for the establishment of a 
branch in Abyssinia to finance public works. 

A second Bill provided for the advance of 50 millions to the National 
Institute for the houses of State employees, in order that houses might 
be built for civilian and military personnel in Abyssinia. A third 
provided for an increase of 399 posts in the Colonial Office. 

It was announced that the Institute of Social Providence and 
the National Insurance Institute had jointly undertaken to provide 
00 million lire over a period of five years for enterprizes in Abyssinia, 
preferably those which would lead to the transfer there of families of 
Italian workers. 

June tst.—The Cabinet approved an organic law constituting 
the territorial and administrative framework of the Empire. The 
capital was to be Addis Ababa, under a Governor-General, whose 
function it was to lay down ruling principles and to co-ordinate the 
political and administrative policy of the subsidiary Governments 
through directors of the civil and political services. 

The Central Government was to be aided by two consultative 
bodies: the Government Council, presided over by the Viceroy, and 
the general consultative body, to include metropolitan citizens chosen 
from the commercial, agricultural and industrial classes, with “ six 
notable chiefs selected from the subjects of the Empire.” 

The five subsidiary Governments were those of Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Amhara, Galla and Sidamo, and Harar. Eritrea included the Tigre 
and Danakil regions, and Somaliland included the Ogaden. Harar 
included the Moslem populations of the Arussi and Bale. 

Gondar was to be the capital of Amhara, and Jimma that of 
Galla and Sidamo. Addis Ababa was to have a special administration 
under the Governor of the City, with authority over the neighbour- 
hood of some 35 miles, with a view to developing a town-planning 
scheme. 

It was claimed that the whole area was sub-divided “in such a 
way that each constitutes a homogeneous organism from the ethnical 
and geographical, as also from the historic and political standpoint.” 

The five Governments had been so delimited as to bring all the 
principle races within the same territory. Special facilities were given 
to Moslems. They might restore their places of worship and their 
institutions and schools, and the learning of Arabic was to be. com- 
pulsory in Moslem areas. 

Further, the utmost development was to be given to religious 
institutions in the Christian territories, and the bonds uniting the 
population with the Coptic Church of Egypt were to be strengthened. 

The Cabinet decided to establish control over the grain market, 
so as to ensure a statute price by means of “ a totalitarian accumulation 
of the production for sale.” 


Japan 


4 


ay 20th.—Foreign Office officials stated that the question of 
smuggling in North China was being seriously examined and officials 
might possibly be sent from Tokyo to investigate. 
May 24th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the House of 
Peers, said he would “ do his best ” regarding the American increase 
in tariffs on their textiles. Against Australia, the Government would 
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invoke the trade protection law. He added that their desire to 
remove trade barriers remained unchanged. 

May 25th.—Chinese Foreign Minister’s speech re Sino-Japanese 
relations. (See China). 

May 26th.—The special session of the Diet closed, after passing 
the Budget—the largest peace-time Budget in Japanese history. _ 

May 27th.—The Foreign Office spokesman said that, in his view, 
what was going on in North China was not smuggling at all. In 
East Hopei the autonomous régime had established its own tariffs, 
and he suggested that East Hopei, in rejecting Nanking’s authority 
and its tariff system, had entered the same category as Canton, 
Sinkiang, and Outer Mongolia. 

He admitted that the Chinese preventive officers had been dis- 
armed, but this was not because they were Customs officials, but 
because the Tangku Truce forbade all Chinese, except special police, 
from carrying arms in the Zone. 

May 28th.—The U.S. delegate’s statement re the drug traffic 
and Japanese responsibility. (See League of Nations). 

May 30th.—Allegations by Embassy in Peking against British 
Embassy Guard in connection of a Japanese officer’s death. (See 
China). 


League of Nations. 
May 20th.—The rapporteur of the Committee on Traffic in Opium 


and Narcotics stated at the Committee’s meeting that in 1935 enough 
materials to make from 25 to 50 times the quantity of heroin needed 
for the world’s legitimate requirements had been imported into 
China. 

Representatives of the U.S.A. and Canada furnished evidence of 
an organized traffic of narcotics into China from Japan, and the 
Committee took note of the fact that the Japanese authorities had 
been unable to discover how drugs legitimately manufactured in 
Japan had got into the illicit traffic. 

May 22nd.—lItalian Note ve supply of dum-dum bullets to 
Abyssinia by British firms. (See Italy and Great Britain). 

May 23rd.—The Committee of Experts issued a statement on 
the effect of sanctions on Italy’s trade in March. It concerned 
28 countries, whose trade in 1932 and 1933 represented 63 per cent. 
of Italy’s imports and 65 per cent. of her exports. The 28 included, 
however, Austria, Albania, Germany and Hungary, which were not 
applying sanctions, and Switzerland, which was applying them 
partially. 

Exports from Italy to the 28 countries had dropped over 50 per 
cent. as compared with March, 1935, and imports from those countries 
had dropped 40 per cent. 

In the first three months of 1936 total imports by Italy from those 
countries were valued at 31,400,000 dollars as against 53,300,000 in 
1935, while the exports from Italy were 18,600,000 dollars, against 
41,200,000. 

Separate figures were given for British trade, showing that 
England and the countries of the Empire had been the most assiduous 
in applying sanctions, and had sacrificed the largest amount of trade. 

May 26th.—The Secretariat circulated a letter from the Govern- 
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ment of Guatemala, dated May 13th, informing it that Guatemala 
would “continue to be guided by the principles laid down in the 
Covenant which it will observe as its effective rule of conduct.” It 
added that ‘* Guatemala’s desire to co-operate internationally in 
the fulfilment of these principles remains unalterable.” 


May 28th.—Speaking in the Opium Advisory Committee the 
U.S. delegate said there was a “ terrifying ”’ spread of drug addiction 
for which Japanese and Korean traffickers were responsible. Nothing 
was done by the Japanese authorities to stop it, and he said they 
must face facts: ‘“* Where Japanese influence advances in the Far 
East, what goes with it ? Drug traffic.” 

He also questioned the accuracy of assurances given by the 
Chinese Government that attempts were being made to suppress 
poppy cultivation, and quoted a proclamation of the Opium Suppres- 
sion Bureau in Yunnan which warned the public against refraining 
from cultivating it, threatening severe penalties for reducing the 
areas in which it was grown. 

May 29th.—The Secretary-General received a verbal request 
from the delegate of the Argentine Government that a special meeting 
of the Assembly be summoned to consider the situation of Abyssinia, 
particularly in relation to sanctions, to the status of the Ethiopian 
Empire, and to the future of Abyssinia in the League. 

The Opium Committee adopted a resolution noting with satis- 
faction the steps already taken by the Chinese Government for 
suppressing the manufacture of and illicit traffic in drugs and appealing 
to that Government to continue their efforts. 

It also addressed an earnest appeal to the Japanese Government 
to apply penalties calculated to be effective as a deterrent to all persons 
engaged in the illicit traffic. 

The Mandates Commission received a Memorandum from the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine, accompanied by a letter from Dr. Weizmann 
calling the attention of the High Commissioner to the “ unsatisfactory 
state of affairs’ in regard to the employment of Jews in the security 
forces and other public services. 

The Memorandum stated that the opposition to the proposed 
Legislative Council continued, and that the Jews would be unable to 
co-operate in it, on the ground that it was contrary to the spirit of 
the Mandate in that it would result in relegating the Jews to the position 
of a minority ; also, the grant of legislative powers to those who openly 
repudiated the Mandate and opposed the Jewish National Home could 
not but be regarded as an infringement of the Mandate. 

It also urged a comprehensive revision of the Palestine tariff 
system. 

June 2nd.—The Secretary-General received from the Argentine 
delegate a Note requesting the summoning of the Assembly, on the 
ground that all members of the League should be given an opportunity 
of considering the problems arising out of the East African develop- 
ments and should thus assume their responsibilities and express their 
opinions on the course to be followed. 

_ The Italian delegate was understood to hold the view that the 
Committee of Eighteen and the Co-ordination Committee were quite 
competent to decide whether sanctions should be maintained or not. 
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Lithuania. 

May 23vd.—Four peasants were executed after trial by Cour. 
martial as ringleaders in the disturbances of the beginning of the year, 
Seven were sentenced to death, but three were pardoned by Presiden; 
Smetona. Six others were sentenced to hard labour for life. 

The conviction stated that between the end of 1935 and April oth 
the accused had prepared subversive literature in a neighbouring 
State (Germany) inciting the peasantry to cease paying taxes, to 
disregard the law, and to overthrow the Government. 

May 26th.—The Foreign Minister of Finland arrived in Koyno 
on an Official visit to discuss co-operation between the Baltic States, 


Manchukuo. 


June tst.—The Government published details of the trade agree. 
ment with Germany signed on April 30th. Germany undertook to 
admit Manchukuo goods to the value of roo million yuan (say 
£6 million) during the year for which the agreement ran, and would 


pay for them in foreign exchange as to three-quarters of the value, | 


and in Reichsmarks as to one quarter. The latter would be credited 
to a special account, to be utilized for payment for German goods 
imported into Manchukuo. 


Mexico. 

May t19th.—The Government, by firm action, ended a strike of 
48,000 railway employees, the President, at the same time, making 
a conciliatory appeal to the men, reminding them of the ** unmistakable 


proofs” he had given of his intention to fight for the improvement 
of the condition of the working classes. 


Nicaragua 

May 31st.—The President issued a decree declaring provisional 
Governments set up in four Departments by Insurgents to be illegal. 

June tst.—An Insurgent force, including troops under the com- 
mand of the Commander of the National Guard, surrounded the 
President’s residence, and another force attacked a fort near Leon 
possession of which would give it command of two Departments. 

June 2nd.—President Sacasa surrendered, following the capitu- 
lation of Fort Acosasco, near Leon. 

General Somoza, the commander of the National Guard and 
leader of the Insurgents, claimed that they controlled the whole 
country. 


Norway. 

May 27th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Storting, said 
there seemed to be no reason for maintaining sanctions merely to 
punish Italy, and their continuance could not change the Abyssinian 
position ; her independence could only be restored through war. 

He thought Norway ought not to leave the League, but await 
the course of events. 

The President of the Storting said sanctions had been made for 
international security, and not for the sake of Abyssinia. Events 
had proved a defeat for the policy of the Great Powers. 

Norwegians had learned that within the League they could not 
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rely on others; they must rely upon themselves, and the smal 
countries must improve their co-operation. 

The Liberal and Labour leaders considered the country should 
not leave the League, but the Agrarians advocated withdrawal at once. 


Palestine 


May 20th.—The curfew was extended to the whole of the railway 
system, and the line was patrolled nightly by troops. 

’ The total number of arrests made since the disorders began was 
stated to be 814 Arabs and 53 Jews. 

Jaffa Police Station was damaged by a bomb, and shots were 
fired at Acre, Jenin, and other places. 

May 21st.—An Arab who fired at the police was shot dead by a 
policeman in the Old City of Jerusalem. Shots were fired at traffic 
on the Jerusalem-Jaffa road, and a British soldier was wounded when 
a party of British troops were sent to patrol the road. 

May 22nd.—An ordinance was issued empowering the police to 
control all motor traffic on the roads south from Haifa and Tiberias. 

Attempts at incendiarism were reported from Tel Aviv, and shots 
were fired at escorted convoys of supplies. 

A battalion of British infantry arrived from Egypt. 

May 23rd.—The Emperor of Ethiopia left Haifa by a British 
cruiser, on his way to England. 

Disturbances continued, particularly in the Nablus area, where 
there were no Jews. Police and soldiers were frequently fired on. 

A crowd at Nablus attempted to disregard the curfew order and 
attacked the police and supporting troops with stones and shots. The 
police fired and two Arabs were killed. Similar rioting occurred at 
Acre, where the police station was fired on. 

May 24th.—Four Arab leaders, including the head of the Transport 
Strike Committee, and four journalists, were expelled from Jerusalem 
and confined to different small villages. 

The Government prohibited a conference of Arab mayors from 
all parts of the country, arranged to be held at Ramallah, and placed 
# a cordon of police round the town. 

A Jewish watchman was arrested in connection with the death 
of an Arab policeman, shot while on duty near Tulkeram. 

May 25th.—Arabs started rioting and destroying property at 
Gaza, and the police were compelled to fire, killing one man. Disturb- 
ances were also reported from Nablus and Jaffa. At the port, Arab 
launches attacked a steamer which arrived to unload at Tel Aviv. They 
were seized by the police. 

At Tulkeram an attempt was made to blow up a train. 

At Kefr Kenna a crowd stoned a convoy and then attacked the 
police, women throwing stones from the house tops. One British 
constable was seriously hurt, and fire was opened over the heads of 
the crowd, resulting in the death of an Arab girl by a stray bullet. 

A Jew was murdered on the outskirts of Jerusalem. Near Tel Aviv 
a Jewish timber yard was set on fire. 

_ May 26th.—Statement by Dominions Secretary re Royal Com- 
mission, etc. (See Great Britain). 

May 27th.—A further unsuccessful attempt was made to blow 
up the railway near Tel Aviv, and the cutting of telephone and telegraph 
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wires continued. At Jaffa shots were fired at both troops and police 
and some cases of arson were reported. | 

May 28th.—A British police constable was shot dead in Jerusalen 
by an unknown assailant. A party of British infantry were fired 
near Jenin and returned the fire, killing two Arabs. Bomb explosion; 
were reported from Haifa and Safed, but no damage was done. 

The Higher Arab Committee telegraphed to the League Mandates 
Commission explaining the causes of the unrest, and affirming their 
intention of maintaining the strike till their demands were conceded, 

An official communiqué was issued announcing that the High 
Commissioner desired to avoid the employment of measures for the 
preservation of order that might result in loss of life or serious injury, 
Tear gas was being held in reserve to be used should occasion arise, — 

May 29th.—Statement by Dominions Secretary re tear gas. (Sx 
Great Britain). 

The Government removed to Jerusalem many local agitators in 
provincial centres, while those who continued their activities wer 
transferred to an isolated place near the Egyptian frontier. 

A military patrol near Ludd was engaged in fighting with brigands, 
and at Ramleh, near by, Arabs attacked the military guard at the 
post office. The troops were compelled to fire, wounding two mea, 
Some ringleaders of the disturbance were arrested. 

Jewish Agency’s Memorandum to the Mandates Commission. 
(See League of Nations). 

May 30th.—The High Commissioner received a number of Arab 
mayors and urged them to call off the strike, in order to enable the 
Royal Commission to begin its investigations. They refused, unles 
Jewish immigration was suspended during the Commission’s sittings. 

A police patrol was fired on at Hebron, and near Tel Aviv a 
Jewish timber yard was set on fire, a bomb being then thrown at the 
Tel Aviv fire brigade. Groves of fruit trees were also destroyed. 

May 31st.—All the Arab mayors (22) met at Ramalleh to discuss 
whether a strike of their municipalities should be called, but failed 
to reach a decision. Municipal strikes were, however, called for 
June 1st at Jaffa, Nablus, Ramleh, Ludd, Hebron, Acre, Jenin ani F 
Tulkeram. 

A Jew was murdered on the outskirts of Jerusalem. 

June 1st.—Arabs fired on Jewish omnibuses near Jaffa and killed f 
one man and wounded two. . 

June 2nd.—A battalion of British infantry arrived in Jerusalem. f 
Disturbances continued in several places, and the Government issued f 
an} Ordinance empowering District Commissioners to open public f 
premises at their discretion. The convoys along the main road between § 
Jerusalem and Jaffa were strengthened. 

A bomb exploded at Nazareth police station. 


Paraguay. 


May 29th.—A plot to overthrow the Government was discovered 
by the police, who arrested several Liberal politicians. 


Rumania. 
May 22nd.—M. Titulescu in Paris. (See France). 


May 31st.—A mass demonstration of some 80,000 peasants wa‘ 
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held in Bucharest, with a march-past of delegations, many of which 
carried banners protesting against the policy of the Liberal Government, 
while others contained slogans against Fascism. 

M. Michalake, the founder of the ‘“ Peasant Guard,” formed 
to protect the meetings of the National Peasant Party against Fascist 
violence, made a speech attacking the Government’s foreign policy as 
insincere and complaining of the tolerance shown to Fascist organiza- 


tions. 


South Africa. ‘Sila 
June 2nd.—Speaking in the Senate the Prime Minister expressed 


firm hope in the future of the League and said its failure had not been 
due to the weakness of the Covenant, but to States members’ lack of 
morality and self-sacrifice. What was necessary was the revision of 
the “ accursed Treaty of Versailles’: without that they could never 


have peace. 


May 19th.—During his speech when presenting the new Cabinet 
to the Cortes the Prime Minister said that “* anyone who feels the moral 
dignity of his office can work under the stimulus of massed opinion, 
but cannot submit to coercion by the mob, still less to being directed 
from below.”’ He also referred later to “‘ the excesses which I know 
are committed by local authorities, and which must cease forthwith.” 

May 20th.—The closing of many schools kept by religious Orders 
—provided for in the Constitution—was reported to be leading to 
many protests from parents, and to charges in the press that it had the 
appearance of a measure adopted with sectarian haste. 

May 23rd.—The Catalan Government resigned, following the 
issue of a Note by the Councillor of Labour condemning the long 
series of labour conflicts. (48 were reported to be going on at the 
moment). 

Strikes against landlords were reported from Seville and Huelva, 
where rents were stated to be very high. 

May 24th.—Strikes and damage to property were reported from 
Madrid, Corunna, Oviedo, and Vittoria. The Oviedo strike followed 
a revolver fight in which 22 people were wounded. 

May 26th.—Four officers implicated in the mutiny at Alcala were 
sentenced to 12 years’ confinement and one to three years.’ There 
were acquitted. 

May 28th.—The Marques de Estella was sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment for illegal possession of firearms. 

Strikes continued in Madrid, but a strike called by the Syndicalist 
Union, the C.N.T., was repudiated by the Socialist trade union. 

The State took over the Andaluces railway line and the tramway 
company of Valencia, owing to the managements’ inability to carry on 
in the face of demands made by their employees. 

_ May 2oth.—Fighting between Civil Guards and “ Reds” at 
Yeste, near Albacete, resulted in 14 people being killed and 46 wounded. 

The Cortes approved two Bills for control of the exchange. One 
authorized a loan of the equivalent of just over {1 million by the Bank 
of Spain to the Treasury, to cover a like sum sent to France two days 
previously. The other provided that the Government should be 
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allowed to raise by 20 per cent. the Customs duties on a specified 
number of articles. 

Strikes continued in Madrid and Barcelona, which revealed a 
conflict between the Syndicalists and the Socialist Union, due to the 
refusal of the latter to follow the Syndicalist tactics of direct action. 
Bombs were exploded at the doors of hotels and restaurants where 
Socialists were working in defiance of the strike declared by the 
Gastronomic Union. In Madrid pistols were also used, and the 
authorities intervened, ordering the arrest of the Syndicate’s leaders 
affiliated to the C.N.T. 

May 31st.—A strike in the building trade was ordered in Madrid, 
supported by the Socialist U.G.T. and the C.N.T. The Ministry of 
Labour’s offer of arbitration was refused. 

June 1st.—The strike included the transport branch of the trade 
and over 30,000 men were rendered idle. 


Sweden. 


May 26th.—In a statement in Parliament the Foreign Minister 
said their experiences in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict had been such 
that grave uncertainty prevailed on the question whether and in what 
conditions the sanctions clauses of the Covenant would be applied. 
The uncertainty arose partly from lack of trust in the willingness of 
certain States to enforce sanctions, and partly from the absence from 
the League of influential States. 

It was unfortunate that the League’s mission of preventing war 
had on occasions been carried out by certain major Powers; those 
States which stood aside from the interests of the major Powers held 
it as a fundamental principle that the Covenant and the policy of the 
League should exclusively aim at safe-guarding international law, and 
that such law should be uniformly applied. 

It must be realized, he went on, that a legal status of neutrality 
offered a certainty of security no greater than other instruments of a 
juridical nature. The Government considered that close collaboration 
with other States whose attitude was like their own was essential, and 
they contemplated taking no step to put an end to Sweden’s participa- 
tion in international co-operation. 


Switzerland. ; 
May 30th.—The Committee of the National Council (the Second 


Chamber) adopted unanimously the Government’s report proposing 
the raising of a loan of 235 million francs for national defence. 


Turkey. 
May 26th.—The Acting Foreign Minister, speaking in the Grand 


National Assembly, said that another war, far from providing a solution 
of existing problems, would be an international catastrophe. Turkey, 
however, could not ignore the general uncertainty prevalent in Europe, 
and, though convinced that collective security was the real solution, 
had no alternative meanwhile but to pay the closest attention to 
national defence. 
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U.S.A 


May 21st.—The President announced an increase in duties on 
imports of cotton goods. 

May 25th.—A statement was issued by 82 leading economists, 
including Professor Kemmerer, condemning the Government’s silver 
policy as “ both wasteful and harmful,” and advising it to get rid of 
its stocks of that metal. Its policy, they argued, added to the 
uncertainty as to the value of the dollar, and limited the prospects of 
currency stabilization. 

June 1st.—The Supreme Court, by 5 votes to 4, declared un- 
constitutional a law of New York State fixing a minimum wage for 
women workers in certain industries, on the ground that it violated 
the “due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, as the 
right to make contracts was part of the liberty protected by that 
clause. 

The decision meant that the Court had denied to the individual 
States of the Union the right to intervene between worker and employer 
for the establishment of minimum wages. 

Representations to Australian Government re tariff policy. (See 


Australia). 


U.S.S.R. 


May 26th.—The Government opened a national campaign aiming 
at the regularization of family life by restoring many restrictions 
which had been removed in the first years of the régime. Abortion 
was to be made a criminal] offence and divorce more difficult and more 
expensive. Premiums were also offered for large families. 


Yugoslavia. 

May 27th.—Colonel Beck arrived in Belgrade and discussed 
with the Premier and Foreign Minister the question of the reform of 
the League and the agenda of the Council meeting of June 16th. 

May 28th.—A statement was issued announcing complete agree- 
ment with the Polish Foreign Minister for ‘‘ collaboration in all con- 
— policies based on the principles of equity and international 
solidarity.” 

May 30th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Belgrade. 

June 1st.—Speaking at the congress of the Radical Union (the 
Government Party), the Prime Minister expressed confidence in the 
economic position of the country and, as to foreign affairs, said the 
aim of their policy was “‘ to make sure of peace and the peace treaties 
existing within the framework of the League of Nations.”’ 

The League was still an important institution, but it must not 
be Yugoslavia’s only crutch. The Little and the Balkan Ententes 
represented between them 70 million souls and five States. 

He opposed revisionist propaganda and the Hapsburg restoration, 
on the ground that they would lead straight to armed conflicts, without 
which frontiers could nowhere be revised. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Conference for Suppression of Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs 

*Permanent Committee on Arts 
Letters 

Sixth iatetestlonsl Congress “ Local 
Authorities ; vated me 


and 


*Bureau of the Health Committee 
*Fiscal Committee = 
*Permanent Central Opium Dent 
*Ninety-second Session of the retest 
Council ame peek 
*Seventeenth Session 
Assembly vii 
*Committee on Rethiinte ‘Qin 
General Election .... ol 
*Inter-Governmental Getuaeee ¢ ve ¢ Status 
of Refugees from Germany 
*Committee of Representatives of 
Scientific Unions = _— sig 
*Economic Committee 
*Advisory Committee 
Nations Teaching 
*Committee of Scientific Experts 
*Executive Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation and 
Director’s Committee of the —— 
zation sie : 
*Eighteenth Hieaey Raita of the ne 
ternational Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation ™ 
International Goodwill Conipuen 
*Financial Committee s 
International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) ae pal 


*Diplomatic Conference to examine draft 
Convention on use of Broadcasting in 
the cause of Peace 

of International 


of the League 


on League of 


Hospital 


Study Tour 
Association 


*Eighteenth 
Assembly 


American Presidential Election 


Session of the League 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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